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THE INEVITABLE TOUCH OF HUMOUR 
AND ITS SERIOUS ASPECT 


HE Shakespeare tercentenary did 
not pass without the inevitable 
touch of humour—in this in- 
stance in the shape of a grave 

judicial decree on the Bacon-Shake- 
speare literary controversy. 

In the midst of the mirth aroused by 
this weighty judgment of an artificial 
problem that has long ceased to engage 
the attention of serious scholars, we 
have failed to note that the nature of 
the decision, as a decision, has received 
due attention. No one appears to have 
noted that we have another instance 
and a curiously interesting one, of 
the inherent obliquity of the laws of 
evidence, as these are understood 
and practised in our courts. 

I do not doubt but that the learned 
judge applied the customary tests with 
rigid impartiality, to the evidence be- 
fore him, and the application of the 
legal rules of evidence to the facts 
logically resulted in a wrong decision— 
I do not refer, of course, to the case 
under trial, but only to the literary 
problem that was incidentally decided 
upon. 

In other words, if the trial had been 
for murder, and the same evidence 
against the murderer was offered, as 
that against Shakespeare, the accused 
man would have been condemned— 
although perhaps, no more guilty than 
it is true that Shakespeare’s authorship 


of the play bearing his name, is a 
fiction. 

We have once before, in these pages, 
called attention to the fallacious na- 
ture of the legal rules of evidence. 
The subject appears to us to be a very 
serious one. It is by no means aca- 
demic. The courts are heavily handi- 
capped in an effort to secure substan- 
tial justice, by the inherent faults of 
that system of traditions and false- 
hoods known as the rules of evidence. 
Again and again is the very meat of 
a case, its very kernel of truth and right 
wholly ruled out by the “rules of 
evidence.” 

I cannot think that our age will long 
endure this monstrous perversion in 
the name of justice. 

There is no question more in need 
of discussion, and action, than that of 
judicial procedure. The prodigious 
cost, the clumsy machineries, the hide- 
ous formalities, and the false leaven- 
ing of the process of justice in American 
courts is a tax on the vitality of the 
nation. What one of our great states- 
men, searching high and low for a 
“moral issue,’”’ on which to appear 
before the electorate, will stumble on 
this really great issue and bring it into 
the limelight? 

We predict for such a one a success 
of unparalleled brilliancy. 
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Ancient trees along the footpath from Stratford to Shottery. 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet bird sang; 
In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest; 
In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie 
As the death bed whereon it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by:— 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 
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CERTAIN ASPECTS OF PLATO’S STYLE 
By ALBERT E. TROMBLY 


T has been said that the phi- 

losopher was a broken-down poet, 

and however much or little truth 

the assertion may contain, the 
fact remains that Plato, if not a broken- 
down poet, was at least a man who had 
forsaken poetry for philosophy. We 
know little about his poetry for none 
of it has come down to us, but it seems 
certain that in 405 B. C. at the feast 
of the Lenaea, his play “‘The Cleo- 
phon” received third prize. It may 
be that the youth was ill-satisfied with 
his poetical attempts for from this 
time on he devotes himself. to phil- 
osophy. Perhaps too that he had been 
drawn to philosophy by the voice of 
Socrates for as we know he became his 
disciple and followed him until the 
master’s death in 399. 

I say that Plato had abandoned 
poetry, and yet as his dialogues at- 
test his poetic genius never forsook 
him; and as has been pointed out by 
commentators he proved his own doc- 
trine—in the Symposium and the 
Phaedo—that the genius of tragedy is 
the same as the genius of comedy and 
that the writer of the one form of 
drama should be master of the other 
form as well. 

The element of Plato’s writings most 
obviously dramatic is perhaps their 
pictorial settings. The Protagoras 
affords us two striking examples of it. 
In the first Hippocrates comes early 
in the morning to the house of Soc- 
rates, gives a tremendous thump at 
the door, and on being admitted bawls 
out: ‘Socrates are you awake or 
asleep?”’ “At the same time,’ says 
Socrates, “‘he felt for the truckle-bed 
and sat down at my feet.’’ Hippocrates 
has come that Socrates may take him 
to Protagoras. After some discussion 
they set out, and we pass to the second 


great scene. They arrive at the house 
of Callias, where Protagoras is stay- 
ing. There they find him walking about 
the court followed by a troop of ad- 
mirers which divides itself into two 
parts to allow him to pass when he 
turns, and then wheels and closes 
again in perfect order. Hippias sits 
on a chair of state in the opposite 
portico discoursing with his followers. 
Prodicus is still abed wrapped in sheep- 
skins and bed-clothes, and by him sit 
his pupils listening to him speak, while 
his fine deep voice makes an echo in 
the room. 

Not less strikingly picturesque is the 
closing scene of the Symposium where 
Aristodemus, the narrator of the dia- 
logue awakens in-the morning to find 
that the banquet has proven too much 
for most of the company. All are 
sleeping except Socrates, Agathon, 
and Aristophanes who are discussing 
the genius of tragedy and comedy. 
Soon both Agathon and the comic poet 
drop off to sleep, while Socrates, ap- 
parently as fresh as he had been the 
night before, gets up from the table 
and departs. 

Yet, however effective such scenes 
may be, they are surpassed, I think, 
in dramatic power by the touches of 
verisimilitude that everywhere 
abound; such, I mean, as where in the 
Lysis Hippothales is spoken of as 
“murdering our sleep with the cry of 
‘Lysis.’” 

In the Protagoras, a satisfying sense 
of reality is felt when Socrates begins 
his narration with: ‘Last night, or 
rather early this morning.”’ The same 
dialogue gives us what seemed to me 
one of the most effective bits of veri- 
similitude in Plato. Socrates dissat- 
isfied with the manner of Protagoras is 
about to leave. ‘Thus I spoke,’’ he 
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says, ‘‘and was rising from my seat, 
when Callias seized me by the hand, 
and in his left hand caught hold of this 
old cloak of mine.” 

’Tis by means of just such materials 
that Plato has made his dialogues so 
readable, so living. His skilful and 
subtle use of verisimilitude makes for 
a sense of reality and truth to life at 
the same time simple and irresistibly 
convincing. 

Much has been said and written of 
Plato’s irony, and it may be that its 
importance has been exaggerated. Yet 
I think Plato profoundly ironical, and 
believe that if we possessed a more in- 
timate knowledge of the Athens of his 
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time we might find in him a great sat- 
irist. Out of sympathy as he was with 
much that prevailed: the religious tra- 
ditions, the politics, the philosophical 
tendencies, he could not but reflect 
it in his writings; and it may be that 
the reflection is far deeper and broader 
than we of another age and civiliza- 
tion even suspect. 

Citation may serve to indicate the 
more obvious phase of Plato’s irony; 
yet his writings contain far more of 
it than can thus be shown, for it is 
often so subtle as to defy precise an- 
alysis yet distinct enough to make it- 
self felt as an atmosphere or an under- 
tone. 


EVERY MAN AND PREPAREDNESS 


By WALTER M. 


HE Hon. James McLachlin, of 
California, in 1911 spoke in 
Congress on the Unpreparedness 
of the United States to defend 

itself against foreign invasion. In this 
speech he called a spade a spade, and 
brought out many startling facts. It 
fell upon unsympathetic and unbe- 
lieving. ears, and after scarce mention 
by the press was forgotten. 

The great European war and the 
predicament of unprepared Belgium 
has set our thinking people to investi- 
gating, and then to talking. The sleep- 
ers are waking; the germ of prepared- 
ness has been spreading like a grippe 
epidemic. Preparedness organizations 
have formed, and committees are or- 
ganizing in every city, town and ham- 
let. 

The coming summer our business 
men will attend summer military 
samps by the tens of thousands. Har- 
vard has instituted a course in Military 
Science and organized a regiment of 
Infantry. Yale is forming a full bat- 
talion of field artillery. The public 
is interested and demands the truth. 
Our Army and Navy officers have been 
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ordered not to talk publicly, but such 
men as Congressmen Gardner, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Joseph H. Choate, 
Hudson Maxim and many others are, 
by magazine articles and speeches 
placing the facts before the public. 
In spite of the demands, there is at 
present no indication that Congress 
intends to do anything other than be a 
trifle more liberal than in former years 
in Naval and Military appropriations. 

This will not meet our present na- 
tional needs, or I hope the popular 
demands. It is our solemn duty to 
continue the discussions of our Un- 
preparedness, and redouble efforts to 
bring to our representatives’ attention 
the absolute necessity for prompt and 
bsoad action. We are practically un- 
defended; we cannot back our na- 
tional policies. Students of military 
science both here and abroad state 
this fact; our army officers and our 
war college admit its truth. I am no 
alarmist; I have simply spent more 
time on the subject than some others. 

The American people as a whole 
have for years been misinformed on 
the subject of national defense. Paci- 














fists have made them believe falsely. 
The ostrich hides its head in the sand 
and imagines itself safe; the Ameri- 
can people theoretically are doing 
the same thing. The only possible 
way in which we can continue at 
peace with other nations is to develop 
our strength in order that we may 
defend our rights. 

A few alert and patriotic souls 
realize our defenseless condition. They 
are preaching preparedness to every 
ear that will listen. They have 
taken upon themselves the almost 
Herculean task of awakening the 
country to a knowledge of our lack 
of men and ships. They have the 
facts to prove their case. A navy 
that has descended from second to 
fourth place, a mobile army of less 
than 60,000 men, mostly untrained 
and unequipped—these are the whole 
defenses of this great country. 

They are scattered in the Philip- 
pine Islands, Alaska, Porto Rico and 
the Isthmus of Panama, leaving this 
country with scarcely more than 
15,000 men less than one divison. 

We have practically the same army 
today with over 100,000,000 people 
that we had when we were an agricul- 
tural nation of 3,000,000, 125 years 
ago. We are like the man who built 
a hut in the wilderness which was 
large enough for his use as a camp. 
Roads were built and the place became 
populated. He married and had a 
family, but refused to increase the 
size of his house and argued that it 
it was large enough for him as a pio- 
neer, it was large enough under the 
new conditions. 

No sane military student wants to 
turn this country into a military camp, 
but every man with common sense 
will agree that at least we ought to 
have on our first firing line as many 
men as the little country of Switzer- 
land. Switzerland, whose national de- 
fense only costs her $8,000,000 a year, 
was able to put 800,000 trained troops 
in the field inside of three weeks to 
defend her country against invasion 
when the present war started. 
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What we need is our navy brought 
back to second place where Mr. Roose- 
velt left it, and our regular army in- 
creased to 250,000, or relatively to 
the United States as the New York 
police force is relatively to the City 
of New York. Surely this is not 
militarism. 

Our annual appropriation is $100,- 
000,000. Where does this money go, 
you ask? It is wasted in keeping up 
expensive and useless army posts, 
scattered out over the country. These 
posts were necessary in the early days 
of our country when the Indians had 
to be contended with. But today 
they are useless, yet are maintained 
for political reasons. Our army is 
spending its time in caring for these 
useless and inexpensicve posts instead 
of being trained as soldiers. It is 
scattered about the country, rarely 
more than one battalion at a post. 
There are majors who have never seen 
their battalions assembled, up to a 
very recent date, if at all; colonels who 
have never had an opportunity to 
drill a regiment; generals who do not 
know the experience of maneuvering 
a brigade. 

How can these men become efficient 
with no opportunity to drill their 
commands? Our country is rich, pros- 
perous and populous and with an 
abundance of military resources but 
military resources are not military 
strength. Military strength is in or- 
ganization and the proper use of our 
resources. At present we are holding 
ourselves open to foreign invasion 
whenever great power cares to attack 
us. 

Belgium was one of the richest and 
most prosperous countries in Europe, 
but this is a forceful illustration of 
how resourcesare not military strength. 
If Belgium had had 400,000 regular 
and reserved troops instead of 45,000 
the German army would not have 
marched through her country, laying 
waste and death over her cities and 
towns. 

With the great masses of people who 
never have time or the inclination to 
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study the requirements of military 
science, no error is more common than 
to mistake military resources for 
military strength. Wealth is no safe- 
guard against a well organized and 
determined foe and arbitration is an 
illusion. Treaties do not amount to 
the snap of a finger. Any nation that 
can beat aside even temporarily our 
naval resistance, and we are now a bad 
fourth among the nations of the world, 
can invade this country 

We have thousands of miles, both 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coast, that 
are unprotected by fortifications and 
we have not enough men in our regular 
army and militia to properly man the 
forts we have. An enemy attacking 
this country is not going to advise 
us of the fact in advance. Japan in 
the Russian-Japanese war attacked 
first and then declared war and this 
is what practically happened in the 
present great European struggle. 

It would take us not less than one 
year to. accumulate supplies and or- 
ganize an army of 300,000 troops that 
would be anywhere near efficient, even 
though a man has the required mili- 
tary knowledge. He must have two 
or three months’ seasoning before he 
can be an efficient soldier in the field. 
Some people think that a soldier can 
be created by the stroke of a pen or 
by the impulse of enthusiastic valor. 
It takes a score of men and years of 
training to make one fit for the per- 
formance of duty, and the modern 
war will seldom endure that time. 
War training and material can not be 
purchased in the open market. 

Our military experts for years have 
been pointing this out. At the time 
of our trouble with Spain, some very 
startling difficulties presented them- 
selves in the way of putting where 
they were needed men and guns and 
the things to put into men and guns. 
Largely because these men have been 
experts and have been officers of the 
regular army and the organized militia, 
the lay mind has felt that they were 
over-zealous and over fearful; that 
they were looking for promotions, and 
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trying to turn our country into a mili- 
tary nation, and up to the present 
time it seems to have been impossible 
to plant into the average mind. any 
very serious doubts as to our security 
here at home. 

We are a young country and a busy 
one, and made up of confident people. 
But if war was to be declared against 
us today with portions of our army 
in the Philippines, Hawaii and Panama 
we could not throw more than 50,000 
men into the battle line with the ut- 
most energy of our officers, running 
our military machinery at top speed, 
inside of six weeks, and a sudden in- 
vasion would mean certain loss of 
our coast cities, to be regained only 
at an enormous loss of lives. 

We have not over 800 field guns 
for our army and at the very lowest 
estimate we should have twice that 
number. If all the guns we have 
were put into action at once there is 
not enough ammunition in the country 
for an engagement lasting a single day. 
These are all facts agreed upon by 
the ablest military minds of the nation 
and there are many more facts just 
as interesting and just as alarming 
and when we consider that we spend 
almost as much on our army as Ger- 
many or France, and counting our 
pensions, more than twice as much, 
it is appalling. 

We want to remain one of the world 
powers. The world’s market is an 
open market. If increased productive- 
ness and enterprise mean broader 
competition, we will compete. We will 
not fight, but we are taking it for 
granted that we shall continue to 
control the Pacific. We shall con- 
tinue to successfully uphold the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. We are taking it for 
granted that because we do not want 
a war we shall not have a war. We 
argue that war is barbarous and feudal. 
We are enlightened, therefore, we shall 
not have war. 

The nation that conquers the present 


war may think differently and may 
consider itself fully justified in taking 














over the work of development of 
South America for example. 

Our land defense is now a joke to 
the nations of the world. There are 
countries one scarcely reads of with 
armies greater than ours. Here we 
are with 100,000,000 of people and 
over 3,600,000 square miles to pro- 
tect. The powers to the east and west 
of us engaged in a Titanic war struggle, 
a dozen revolutions going on in the 
country on our southern border, the 
Monroe Doctrine as a live factor in 
our national life; the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Alaska and the Philippines, 
thousands of miles from our base of 
supplies; our country closely con- 
nected with the rest of the world by 
ocean cables and wireless telegraphy, 
by ocean going ships, and our trans- 
portation through the air rapidly being 
developed, surely with an army of 
40,000 men, we have reason to worry. 

Germany mobilized 4,000,000 men 
in a few days. When we declared 
war against Spain in 1898 and the 
call came for 125,000 volunteers, and 
later 75,000 more, did they mobilize 
in a few days, all equipped? No; the 
war was over before some of the states 
furnished their quotas. Many of these 
troops are not mobilized yet. It was 
three months before some of the regi- 
ments received their rifles and many 
regiments went into battle with short 
range rifles and had to use antique 
black powder. This was nothing but 
criminal. 

The theory in this country that we 
“an create an army and a navy right 
off the reel is totally and entirely 
wrong. After war breaks out you can- 
not improvise a dreadnought; you 
‘-annot improvise a long ranged gun; 
you cannot improvise a traveling con- 
crete plant; you cannot improvise 
plants for inflating Zeppelin balloons; 
you cannot improvise soldiers and a 
hundred other necessities that are 
vitally essential. All of these things 
must be provided in time of peace and 
yet we are neglecting it. 

The vast sums of money spent by 
Mr. Carnegie for peace have a ten- 
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dency to blind Americans to the fact 
that our national point of view is 
undermined. 

Ask Gen. Reade or any army or 
navy officer and he will tell you more 
than I have said about our unpre- 
paredness. 

We must begin at once to reor- 
ganize our military strength if we ex- 
pect to be able to resist high-handed- 
ness when the time of necessity comes. 

Whether or not we are likely to be- 
come the object of sinister designs of 
a foreign power is a subject that we 
have intrusted to the men and women 
of our secret service and our diplo- 
matic corps. 

Many things happen which these 
departments do not take the public 
into their confidence about. This of 
course is necessary. While we have 
commercially, industrially and _politi- 
cally become constantly more important 
our responsibility at home and abroad 
has increased in the same _ ratio. 


Growing prosperity and power are 
breeders of jealousy in nations as well 
as men. The present war in Europe 
is a demonstration of this. Our army 
and navy has been permitted the last 
few years to decrease in efficiency. 

All the great thinkers of our country 
agree that when the present war is 
over we must be prepared to confront 
the emergency that may arise. 

Hon. Joseph H. Choate, whose long 
experience in international affairs quali- 
fies him for wise utterance, says that 
when this war is over the United 
States will be the worst hated nation 
in the world. John Barrett, Director- 
General of the Pan-American Union, 
recently made this declaration to the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress in 
Washington: 

‘“‘Are we ready to defend ourselves 
should trouble come? Are we in a 
condition to cause any nation to give 
a second thought to the consequence 
of attacking us? The answer is No. 

“Until such time as the United 
States Government has adopted a 
policy of national defense and pre- 
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paredness that will be in accordance 
with the dignity and standing of the 
United States, and will insure pro- 
tection against possible invasion or 
aggression by a foreign power, it is 
the duty of every American citizen 
to assist in a campaign to compel the 
National Congress to as speedily as 
possible enact a policy that will be 
in accordance with the views of the 
Naval and Army experts. 
“Gentlemen, it is the duty of each 
of you at once to write your Congress- 
man, urging him to work for prepared- 
ness, defense, bed-rock stuff, real pre- 
paredness,—not pork barrel expendi- 
tures or experimental compromises,— 
but strict adherence to the plans 
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formed by our real soldiers of the 
General Staff and War College, men 
who have spent their lives in studying 
our military problems—graduates of 
West Point and Annapolis, and in 
many cases men who have been sent 
to foreign institutions or spent years 
as military attaches to foreign nations. 
These are the men in whose hands 
should be left our problems of defense, 
and not to the politicians. 

“The American people must be re- 
minded of the advice of General 
George Washington, the Commander- 
in-Chief of our armies during the 
American Revolution, when he said, 
‘In the time of peace prepare for 


x,” 


war. 
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Cave Life or Civilization 


clothes, his shoes, his tools, his vehicles and 
his tableware, or who mines his metals, or 
who provides his pepperand salt, his books 
and papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and exchange 
whereby his myriad wants are supplied. 


Civilized man is distinguished from the 
cave man by his habit of co-operation. 


The cave man lived for and by himself; 
independent of others, but always in 
danger from natural laws. 


To the extent that we assist one another, 
dividing up the tasks, we increase our 
capacity for production, and attain the 
advantages of civilization. 


We may sometimes disregard our de- 
pendence on others. But suppose the 
farmer, for example, undertook to live 
strictly by his own efforts. He might eke 
out an existence, but it would not be a 
civilized existence nor would it satisfy him. 


He needs better food and clothes and 
shelter and implements than he could 
provide unassisted. He requires a market 
for his surplus products, and the means 
of transportation and exchange. 


He should not forget who makes his 


Neither should he forget that the more he 
assists others the more they can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists of the 
Bell System: the more efficient they are, 
the more effectively the farmer and every 
other human factor of civilization can 
provide for their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, entrusted with 
the task of regulating, controlling and pro- 
tecting a hundred million people. It is to 
the advantage of everyone that the govern- 
ment shall be so efficient in its special task 
that all of us may perform our duties under 
the most favorable conditions. Interde- 
pendence means civilized existence. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Be a Musician °: 
By Home Study 

The delight and pleasure of being able to play or sing 


correctly, and with intelligent expression—to produce music 
—is one of the great joys of life. Why not let it be yours? 


Our instruction will make you a musician, as well as a 
performer. 


Over ten thousand pupils say so. 
Here is just a sample—a book full if you want them. 





“I have devoted more or less time and attention to music for over twenty-five 
years, and I have no hesitancy in saying that the ‘nstruction I have received from 
your Conservatory is the very best I have been able to secure. 

“If | were to have my choice between oral instruction from any school of which 
I have knowledge, and the correspondence course furnished by you, I would certainly 
choose the later.” V. W GUNSOLLEY, lowa. 











To be a musician requires just intelligence. 
We teach your intelligence. 


No chart or other mechanical ‘‘short-cuts’”’ to knowledge; 
you’ve got to have the principles of music -s taught by the 
masters. 

Don’t go away from home; our Conservatory is at your 
door. 

Beginners (young or old) as well as experienced musicians 
find what they have been looking for all their lives. 

We teach you to play so quickly that it’s almost incredible. 

Perhaps one of the best evidences of the real value of our 
instruction is the fact that hundreds of teachers study with us. 


Send ten cents for Treatise. 





A prominent musician t——— Cut This Out 
says that the information 

. : M4 atc Qutnn-CAMPBELL CONSB : Music, 
contained in this treatise on ‘ nae AepUuc Bldg.» Chicago, 1 
musIc 1S worth $1,000 to any I enclose 10 cents, Send me, without obligation, treatise 


on music and how to organize the celebrated “"13 Club.’ 


person who wishes to become 
a skilled musician. 


Send today! 


Name 





Seveet and No.__ 





Quion-Campbell Conservatory 
of Music 
1584 Republic Building, Chicago 


City and State 
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> English Walnut & Paper Shell Pecan 


FOR ZERO CLIMATES 


Exquisitely Beautiful for Lawn, Driveway and St. 

t stands to reason that trees grown at the 43d 

parallel of latitude, close to the Canadian Border, 

\ with winter temperature far below zero, must possess 
rugged vitality. No others could survive. 

OUR HOME-GROWN ENGLISH WALNUTS, 
from home-grown seed, are safer to plant, than 
peach trees. 

We are headquarters for hardy acclimated Pecan 
trees. We were the first to begin their propaga- 
tion in this severe climate and to offer real paper shell Pecan trees for 
planting in the North. We are stil! the most northern growers of hardy Pecan trees. As- 
surance of hardiness is well established by the 40,000 trees in various stages of growth to 
be seen at our nursery in Fairport, ten miles east of Rochester. 

We are pioneers in the dissemination of hardy nut trees for successful planting in 
northern states. 


SOBER PARAGON sweet cnestnor 


One crop brought $30,000. Plant for profit, for pleasure or for decoration- plant a thou- 
sand trees or a single one. A safe tree to plant in zero climates, or in hot climates. Succeeds in drouth, 
in frost, in poor soil and upon steep hillsides—the roughest of lands. 

Covers a 50c. piece Every tree we ship this spring bore chestnuts last season. 

, JRANERE if ey nnn RASPBERRY -Satisfies *‘that’s all’’ 
4uscious, sugary, briznt crimson berries every day from June a ial 
till November. The strong plants offered you for planting this Covere a 2h tas 
Spring will supply your table this season. So profitable it is 
called the “Mortgage Lifter.” Strong grower—succeeds in 
any soil. Fiftieth Year in Business—Our Golden Anni- 

versary Souvenir Rose Free with every order. 
Our 1916 Catalog and Planting Guide includes 
Nut Culture in the North, tells you how. wh 
and where to plant. MAILED FREE on request. 
GLEN BROS., Inc. Glenwood Nursery. Established 1866 
1796 Main St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“White Mountain” Refrigerators 


Wiig WOU Vili The “WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerator 
BRAVO RG “In over a Million Homes” is an artistic and 





mechanical triumph—solid and substantial 

as the very Hills of OLD NEW ENGLAND, 
' and with a World-wide reputation based on 
f Purity, Cleanliness and Durability. 


Our great “STONE WHITE” Refrigerators 
represent the highest type of refrigerator con- 
struction, because the provision chambers are 
walled with massive slabs of QUARRIED 
STON E— White as Snow—Indestructible and 
Sanitary. 


Send for our beautiful catalogues and_pic- 
torial booklets. 








“The Chest wilt ,, 
the Chill rit. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. NASHUA, N. H. 


Branch Offices ; 
New York City Boston, Mass. Scranton, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 


San Francisco, Cal. Denver, Colo. Dallas, Texas Melbourne, Australia 
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At Your Service 


Our intimate association with 
the many schools and colleges 
in New England, and extensive 
acquaintance with the features 
of each will aid us to solve 


That School Problem 
| of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much con- 
fidential information 


ADDRESS 
School Department 
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HEROES OF THE TROJAN WAR Seaettiaditt 

has acquired an immortality of fame.through the poems 

of Homer. The abduction of Helen, the most beautiful 
woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, its 
final capture through the device of the Wooden Horse, the recovery of Helen and her triumphant 


return to her Grecian home forms a story of love, valor ard heroism that will live for all time. This is 
but one event out of thousands which ar fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


idpath'sHistory Worl 
Ridpath s History «:\World 
We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 
only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed 
on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 
your mame and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 
l§ special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her sup- 


port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 
broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


)Six Thousand Years of History 
Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 

i down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 

i§ grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 
wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 
of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday. 


im He covers every race, every nation, every time ad 
im holds you spellbound by its wonderful eloquence. 


146 Page Booklet FREE 


We will mail our beautiful forty- 

six page free booklet without any 

obligation on your pait to buy. It will 

show Ridpath’s wonderfully beautiful 

style. He pictures the great historical ; 6 

events as though they were happening RE: erie 
im before your eyes; he carries you with ex ASSOCIATION 








him to see the battles of old; to meet 
kings and queens and warriors; to Sit in 
the Roman Senate; to march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
s Hecombines absorbing interest with supreme 
reliability, and makes the heroes of history real 
living men and women, and about them he 


iy weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a 
Wa fascinating style that history becomes as ab- 
im sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 


149 80, Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mail, [ree, 46 page 
sample booklet of Ridpa:h’s 
History of the World. contain- 

ing photogravures of Napol 
Queen Elizabeth, Socrates, Czsar 
and Shakespeare, diagram of Pana- 
ma Canal, etc., and write me full 
Particulars of your special offer to 





The New England Magazine 


ADDRESS.............scee0e eeeerereseees 
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THE WORKS OF ROWLAND THOMAS 


Winner of the $5000 Short Story 
Prize awarded by Collier's Weekly 


With Rowland Thomas the ranks of American literature 
have acquired a fresh, original writer of unusual power. 


—Philadzlphia Public Ledger. 





A Picturesque Romance 
of the Tropics 


FELICIDAD 


When a weary and aimless 
wanderer over the seas ran the 
bow of his prau on to the gleam- 
ing sands of Felicidad, the place cast its spell on him and 
he stayed,—stayed to become one of the town’s chief citi- 
zens and its greatest hero. 

Frontispiece in Color 


ROWLAND THOMAS 





$1.25 net 





Once in a while a book is published that is so novel in 
theme and treatment that it takes the reviewers by 
storm. Such a story is ROWLAND THOMAS’S 


FATIMA 


Or Always Pick a Fool for a Husband 


Arthur B. Maurice, the Editor of The Bookman, in in- 
cluding ‘‘Fatima”’ as one of the ten best novels of 1913, 
pronounces it “one of the few genuine novelties of 
the year.” 


Illustrations in Color $1.35 net 











Philippine Realism by an American Kipling 


THE LITTLE GODS 


The author of this stirring and powerful book of life in 
the Philippines was awarded the $5,000 prize, from 30,000 
competitors, by Collier’s Weekly for his remarkable story of 
“Fagan,” which forms the first chapter of ‘“The Little Gods.” 

Illustrated $1.50 net 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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HOTEL ASPINWALL, LENOX, MASS. In the heart of the famous Berkshires. One of the most fashionable 
and attractive resorts in this country. Accommodates 500 guests. Three Golf Courses, Tennis, Saddle Horses, Driv- 
ing, Motoring, Dancing, etc. Furnished cottages fcr rent for the season. Write for circular. W.W. Brown, Hotel 
Manhattan, 42nd St., New York City, until June ist, after that, Lenox, Mass. 

Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire. At Gateway to the White Mountains, under same manage- 
ment. 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL, LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. At the Gateway to the White Mountains. On the 
Ideal Tour. Fine Golf Course, Saddle Horses, Tennis, Bathing, Boating, Canoeing and Fishing as good, if not the 
best in New England. Fine motoring. Accommodates 300 guests. Furnished cottages to rent for the season. Write 
for circular. Address W. W. Brown, Hotel Manhattan, 42nd St., New York City, until June Ist, after that Granliden 
Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. In the keart of the famous Berkshires, under same management. 
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This VOS@ style of Home i 
Grand is a splendid nd 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 





are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
e 1, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 








Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you ous 
beaivifully illustrated catalog that gives full information, 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 











Amateur Photographers: Do You Know 


WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH AN 
ANASTIGMAT 


PHOTO LENS ? 


WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH A 
HIGH-SPEED 


HAND CAMERA? 





NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 


GOERZ LENSES &» CAMERAS 


A’ Y¥ COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER will tell you that Goerz Lenses are among the chief reliances 

of his craft. They give the amateur the professional result for which he is constantly striving. Goerz 
Cameras are a revelation in compactness and efficiency. Made in all standard sizes, from the Vest Pocket 
Tenax to the 5 x 7 models of the Ango and Manufoc Tenax. A full stock of Goerz Lenses and Cameras is kept by 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 735;230,BOYESTON STREET BOSTON 
Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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20th CENTURY LUNCH 


Our system of counter serv- 
ice saves you time and 
money. We would appre- 
ciate your patronage while 
you are in Portland. 


12 Brown Street near Congress 
PORTLAND x e MAINE 

















HATCHET BRAND 
PRODUCTS 


Sold by every grocer in New England 


For Girls’ Camps 
For Boys’ Camps 
For Men’s Camps 


For Anybody and for EVERYBODY 
who desires the best in 


CONSERVED FOODS 


A SQUARE Meal in 
Every ROUND Can 


The Twitchell-Champlin Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Portland a Maine 


| ing, Repairing, while you wait. 


t Portland. 




















ROBERTS’ 
NEW AND UP-TO-DATE LUNCH 


PREBLE STREET 


2 Minutes from Transfer Station 
Portland, Maine 


HOME COOKING A SPECIALTY 








HAY’S 
Free Street 


PAINT STORE 


PORTLAND 
MAINE 








---Johnson---The Shoe Repairer--- 
7 Custom House Wharf, Portland, Me. 


TAILORING 


J. P. O’Donnell, under West End Hotel. Cleansing, Press- 


Opp. Union Station, Portland. 


THE MERRILL CAFES 
54 Temple Street 57 Oak Street 
261 St. John Street 475 Commercial Street 
Sign of the Electric Coffee Cup. Established 19 years. in 
Business increasing every year. Why? If you 
don’t know us ask your Portland friends, they can tell you. 


ALICE F. MERRILL, Prop. 


Transients Accommodated—871 Congress St., Portland 


| 5 minutes from Union Station, 





Day’s Garage—I. C. Libbey, Prop. Automobile Supplies 
and Repairs. Tel. 8107-12. East Grand Ave., Old Orchard 
Me. 


Whitman Sawyer Stable Co. 


BOARDING, LIVERY AND HACK STABLE 
TOURING CARS FOR HIRE 
Telephone 1360 


697 Congress Street - - 





Portland, Maine 





Frank M. Low & Co. 


CLOTHES OF THE BETTER KIND 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


Portland, Maine 
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FIRST GRAND PRIZE 


‘Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Has Been AWARDED to the 


UNDERWOOD 


ANOTHERPAGE ADDED TOAN UNEXCELLEDHONOR ROLL 
The Last Proof of TYPEWRITER SUPERIORITY 
UNDERWOOD 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING NEW YORK 





























Help the Belgians 


ANY ONE desiring to render immediate as- 
sistance to the BELGIAN REFUGEES can do so 
by sending clothing, food, etc., express paid, to 
WILLIAM FIRTH, 15 Columbia Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 

ALL USED CLOTHING (worn) must be laun- 
dered and in thorough repair. Sewing materials 
in demand. The Belgian women are skilled with 
the needle. 


MATERIALS SUITABLE FOR HOSPITAL 
WORK are very much needed. Clean old linen 
is useful for bandages and pads. 


THOSE WISHING TO SEND MONEY can 
do so by addressing same to MR. WILLIAM 
FIRTH, 200 Devonshire ‘Street, BOSTON, 
Mass. This money will be used for the purchase 
of food, clothing and underwear in New England, 
most suitable for immediate use upon its arrival 
in ENGLAND or the CONTINENT, and to pay 
charges for transportation and distribution of 
the same. 
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DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Harrell, M.D. 


BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ing—Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Health, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well-oxy- 
genated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will kill your fire, no matter how 
excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
weak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
the breathing muscles. This depressing 
condition can be entirely overcome through 
conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise” in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 
that does not compel vigorous deep 
breathing is of little real value. Unfor- 
tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
to stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
especially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised independ- 
ently through deep breathing gymnastics. 





Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the subject in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. I 
refer to the booklet entitled “ Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose the 
weaknesses in our modern systems of 
physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows 
us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 
that is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upon vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his teachings are most profoundly 
scientific and thoroughly practical, for I 
have had occasion to see them tested with 
a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 
St., New York. The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in themselves well 
worth ten times the small price demanded, 
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“White Mountain” Refrigerators 


Carry the Cold, Pure Chill of the Snow- 
capped White Mountains to every quar- 
ter of the Globe. Forty years of New 
England’s energy, skill and_ reliability 
has placed ““The Chest with the Chill in 
Pa Wf it” in over a million homes. 


ey cc 7 99 
be Our famous “STONE WHITE” re- 





‘ frigerator has provision chamber lined 





{a With Solid, Indestructible, Quarried Stone. 
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The greatest cold retainer known to 
= science. 
66 ite 

Lhe Che.s? with 

the Chill init.” 

Regisvered Trademark 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Nashua, N. H. 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. LINCOLN, NEB. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. DENVER, COLO. DALLAS, TEXAS SCRANTON, PA. 


Send for our beautiful catalogs 
and booklets. 

















New fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
conswcmivie OF MUSIC W222... 


Boston, Mass. 
The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


IN THE MUSIC CENTER OF AMERICA 


It affords pupils the opportunity, environment and atmosphere essential to a finished 


musical education. 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
The largest Conservatory Building in the world: has its own auditorium and fourteen 
pipe organs. Every facility for the teaching of music. Residence dormitories. 
é ; CURRICULUM 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, including Opera. 
: : OWING TO THE PRACTICAL TRAINING 
in our Normal Department, graduates are much in demand ag teachers. 

THE FREE PRIVILEGES . 
of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
before audiences,--and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student 

ar A COMPLETE ORCHESTRA : 
offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience in rehearsals and public 
appearances with orchestral accompaniment, an exceptional training for the concert stage. 


DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT—Practical training in acting. 
Address RALPH L. FLA NDERS, Genera! Manager 

















